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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOMBMAKERS'  CEAT  Friday,  April  28,  1939 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OIILY) 

Subject:  "SALT"  -  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Deportment 
of  Agriculture. 
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Today  I'm  bringing  you  some  suggestions  for  using  salt — as  a  seasoner — as  a 
help  in  cooking  eggs — and  for  freezing  ice  cream.     These  salt  suggestions  came  to 
ne,  in  turn,  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

First,  for  some  of  the  seasoning  pointers. 

"In  recipe  books,  the  phrase,  "a  pinch  of  salt",  probably  occurs  more 
frequently  than  any  one  other.    And  many  times--evcn  when  salt  is  not  listed  among 
the  ingredients — the  good  cook  adds  a  little  anyway.    For  salt  improves  the  flavor 
of  practically  all  vegetables — cereals — meats — nuts--and  eggs.    And  it  makes 
candies — and  f raits — and  some  beverages  taste  better. 

"Standard  directions  for  cooking  vegetables  in  water  call  for  the  water  to 
oe  lightly  salted  from  the  beginning.     That  gives  the  salt  time  to  dissolve  and 
diffuse  throughout  the  vegetable  by  the  time  it  is  done." 

When  broiling  or  frying  moat —  it  is  just  the  other  way  around.    That  is, 
add  the  salt  after  or  at  the  end  of  the  cooking.    The  reason  is  that  salt  tends 
to  draw  out  the  juices  of  the  moat.     In  steaks  end  chops  with  much  surface  ex- 
posed this  may  amount  to  a  considerable  loss  in  meat  flavor. 

"But  a  meat  roast  can  lose  very  little  juice  thisS/ay — because  there' s  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  exposed  surface.     So,  because  it's  more 
convenient,  it's  a  good  idea  to  salt  a  roast  before  it  goes  into  the  oven. 

"Foods  such  as  cornstarch  puddings,  cooked  cereals,  and  breads  need  a  bit 
01  salt  to  bring  out  the  bland  flavor  of  the  starch.     In  a  tested  recipe  for  yeast 
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bread,  this  is  salt  enough  to  accent  the  wheaty  taste  of  the  flour — "but  not  enough 
to  give  a  salty  taste,  or  to  slow  the  growth  of  the  yeast." 

The  amount  of  salt  to  add  varies  with  the  kind  of  oread. 

"For  yeast  "bread,  it  will  amount  to  about  one -half  teaspoon  salt  to  every 
cup  of  flour.     For  biscuits,  about  one-third  teaspoon  is  usually  enough  for  every 
cup  of  flour.    Muffins  and  griddle  calces  need  slightly  less  than  bisouits.  And 
for  cooking  cereals  such  as  rice,  oatmeal,  and  cornmeal — the  standard  amount  of 
salt  is  about  1  teaspoon  to  a  quart  of  water. 

"Skillful  cooks  never  neglect  to  add  a  dash  of  salt  to  cooked  fruits  and 
fruit  drinks .  And  many  find  that  cocoa,  milkshakes,  and  some  other  beverages  arc 
also  improved  by  a  few  grains  of  salt. 

"Because  salt  seems  to  make  1  sweet  things  sweeter'   it  should  always  be  put 
in  candies — cakes — ice  creams — and  other  sweets.     If  butter  is  used  as  the 
shortening  in  cake  there  may  be  enough  salt  in  that.     But  if  the  shortening  is 
unsalted,  from  l/4  to  1/2  teaspoon  of  salt  is  right  for  the  ordinary  cake  recipe 
using  from  1  to  2  cups  sugar." 

In  egg  cookery,  salt  is  often  more  than  a  scasoncr. 

"In  dishes  that  call  for  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs  it1  s  a  good  practice  to 
put  a  pinch  of  salt  into  the  whites  before  beating  them.     The  salt  stiffens  the 
whites— makes  them  beat  up  faster — to  a  slightly  greater  volume.    And  it  also 
makes  the  foam  less  likely  to  become  watery  on  standing. 

"Another  way  to  use  salt  in  cooking  eggs  is  to  add  a  little  to  the  water 
in  which  you  poach  eggs.    This  added  salt  makes  the  eggs  "set"  more  quickly  — 
keeps  them  from  scattering." 

And  here's  an  item  that(  11  interest  you  if  you  are  the  one  who's 
responsible  for  cranking  the  freezer  on  certain  occasions. 

"Mixed  with  ice,  salt  helps  to  freeze  ice  cream  quickly.    A  mixture  of  salt 
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and  ice  takes  up  more  heat  then  does  melting  ice  alone.    For  this  purpose;  it'  S 
best  to  use  rock  salt,  because  fine  salt  tends  to  lump.    And  for  best  results  the 
ice  should  be  in  small  pieces  vtith  the  salt  distributed  evenly  through  it." 

Here  are  the  proportions  of  salt  and  ice  recommended  for  freezing. 

The  proportion  for  freezing  most  ice  creams  is  1  part  salt  to  3  parts  ice. 
For  a  mousse — which  is  frozen  without  stirring--therc  should  be  more  salt — 1  part 
salt  to  every  3  of  ice.    For  packing  ice  creams,  a  mixture  of  1  part  salt  to  4 
of  ice  ir.  best. 

I'll  repeat  those  proportions.  For  most  ice  creams,  use  1  part  salt  to  8 
of  ice.  For  ice  creams  frozen  without  stirring,  use  1  part  salt  to  3  parts  ice. 
And  for  packing  ice  cream,  use  1  part  salt  to  4  of  ice. 

There  ar«  a  number  of  other  uses  for  salt  in  cooking  that  homemakers  have 
discovered  down  through  the  centuries.     For  they  have  found  that  salt  is  one  of 
the  most  versatile  of  all  the  members  of  the  kitchen  cupboard.     In  all  that  time, 
salt  has  also  gained  a  reputation  for  having  certain  magical  powers  that  it  really 
docs  not  have. 

"For  instance,  it  v/as  once  believed  that  a  preliminary  soaking  in  salt  water 

was  necessary  to  make  cucumbers  good  to  eat.     Today,  we  know  that  this  soaking  is 

not  necessary,  that  it  takes  away  the  cucumber1  s  appetizing  crispness — leaves  it 

flabby  a.nd  water  soaked.    And  another  mistaken  notion  is  that  soaking  in  salt 

water  will  dissolve  out  any  bitter  taste  in  eggplant." 

As  for  the  need  of  salt  in  the  diet — here' s  what  the  nutritionists  say 
about  that . 

"Sodium  and  chlorine,  the  two  elements  that  make  up  salt,  arc  inc laded  in 
the  list  of  minerals  essential  in  nutrition.    But  it  isn' t  necessary  to  give  them 
special  attention  in  planning  diets.    For  they  occur  naturally  in  all  foods,  and 
the  body' s  needs  for  them  are  more  than  cared  for  by  the  salt  used  in  cooking 
or  at  the  table." 

And  that  winds  up  my  salt  suggestions  for  today. 
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